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RECENT COMMUNICATION FROM A TRAVELLER 


IN HAYTI. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


* January 12.—TI rested at Plaisance for the 
night. In the morning so dense a fog had} 
covered the whole valley, hiding the neigh-| 
bouring mountains, that | found it impossible 


| forming a magnificent distance. 
‘sant farms were on the platforms of the de- 
clivities, amid provision and coffee planta- 
tions, with winding paths through them, 
‘climbing the blue summits of the hills. 
land women were diligently weeding their 
igrounds, which were gene ‘rally extremely 
ic ‘lean, and neatfy and regularly planted. Ma-| 
Hs ungas or taios were here more cultivated than 
i] had generally seen them. ‘The road mean- 
idered unce asingly along the mountain side, 
jneither asce nding nor descending; but tra- 
|ve ‘rsing at eachangle little rivulets that gushed | 
jacross the way, and then tumbled in cataracts 
down the river, foaming over the rocks in the | 
glen below. ‘The scenery of these cataracts 
presented rocks of black ophite, fringed with 


to proceed on my journey till the sun was well bamboos and creepers interspersed with the | 


up in the heavens. 
the white mists began to roll themselves in 
cloudy masses away to the summit of the 
mountains, and the hills within the vale to 
appear like green islands in an ocean of vapour 
—white as the snow drift. 
and in incessant change. 
objects alone appeared: 


At one time near 


At about nine o’clock, | palma nobilis. 


One of these little road side 
|cascades was to my eyes extremely beautiful. 
|r The rocks had formed a sort of natural cav ity 
Hike a grotto in a bower of splendid overare h-| 
ling bamboos, where the broad leaf of the 


All was restless | trumpet tree was seen incontrast with its de- | eroves, 
A few large leaved wild gourds | 
perhaps it was the |hung from the cliffs, and the wild Indi: in-shot | \of men and women, all respectably clad in 
pinnacled cliff that ‘swelled from the vale | 


\licate foliage. 


shed its crimson blossoms by the streamlet. | 


Little iets 


Men) 


to induce the supposition that there was mere 
or copper. 
of tree 


A fine grove of bombax, a species 
covers the ravine in which the 
masses of ore lic as common as other frag- 
The were thick in blossom, 
with large flowers of orange and scarlet spot- 
| ting their broad silver green foliage from top 
to bottom. 

‘The road to Limbé is all level, winding 
| by the river of its own name, 
sionally forded. 


cotton, 


ments. trees 


which we occa- 
It is broad, but shallow, and 
forms agreeable landscapes with the neigh- 
bouring mountains. There are some very 
fine coffee plantations by the way side, very 
attontively pruned, and encire led by we i 
|kept campeche hedges. ‘The grassy wood- 
Hand road is extremely agreeable, and the sea 
| breeze wafts through the valley a healthy 
fre shness, very rem: urkable to one journeying 
from the plains of the south. Cottages and 
|plantations increase in frequency as we ap- 
proach Limbe. They are seated within trim- 
med hedges, and among fruit trees as thick as 
and indicate the possession of very 
e ieviahle comfort. We met in our way groups 


white, returning froma funeral. They ac- 


and midway cleared the storm,’ with a single | The bamboo was prevalent all about these | coste xd us as we passed with the usual serious 
cottage on its side built Jike an hermitage, | mountains, forming clumps on the crests of jeort of politeness common every where. 


looking down on some tranquil lake, dotted 


with the islets, and encircled with green mea- quently in straight lines—the boundary marks, | two public buildings, the general’s residence, 


dows and woodlands, all lighted by the golden 
sun; then suddenly, like the changing of a! 
dream, the misty magic came sweeping by, | 
and transformed the near landscape into dis- 


tant scenes of crags and mountains, for the 
huge masses, looming dull and_ indistinct 


through their vapour, seemed thrown back into 
the horizon many miles. The peaked sum-| 
mits were reared far above the rolling clouds, 
that rose in fleeces and detached themselves 
from the ocean of vapour which overspread 
the valley. In the rainy season these misty! 
visitations are never witnessed in the hollows, 
but, curtaining the upland steeps only, ree sk | 
from the earth like smoke from out of the! 
forest. 
they pass off gradually, they betoken uninter- | 
rupted sunshine from dawn to night-fall; but} 
if they dissipate rapidly at daybre ak the rain 
may be expected in afew hours after. In my| 
case they gave the promise of a bright and | 
cloudless ds ay, so | mounted my horse by 
half an hour after nine, and threaded the road 


by the side of the hill, watching with delight! 


every wonderful transformation which the 
drawing of the cloudy curtain opened to me. 

‘** My journey among these mountains pre- 
sented a varied succession of stupendous pro- 
spects. Deep wooded glens commanded a 


long vista, among far off and misty peaks, 


In the sunnier season of the year, if, 


/many of them, and inte rsecting them fre- 


'I presume, of some of the old proprietorships, 
‘for they now waved their plumes amidst the 
| forest. 

“ The road descends to 
,auberge within a grassy hollow on the river 
bank, kept by a very garrulous old woman, 
who was vastly loquacious respecting the na- 
tural resources of the hill and valley, crag and 
‘glen hereabout. 


‘the boulders and rocks of the river massive 


specimens of iron ore, and proving it to be so 
she 


by showing the wonders of the magnet, 
told me, that a belief had long prevailed, that 
there was gold in the hills, and then it was 
said to be copper only; she now verily be- 
lieved it was nothing but iron, and though 


‘that was not quite as good as discovering | 


gold, she thought ‘il etait meilleur que le| 
cuivre,’ being to her experience an infinitely | 
| more useful metal. The people of this coun- 
try seldom see any copper utensils. Their 


vessels and implements being all of iron, old! 


Madame Babilliard, (by a curious coincidence 


consoling herself with the wealth of iron mines 
sonear her own door. The specimen is a 
foliated blue ore, crystallized with prismatic 
quartz, extremely pure and massive. I saw! 
none of the yellow oxide nor the pyrites ; but | 
this last must have been occasionally found 


Camp-Coq, a little | 


On my bringing from among 


such was really her name), was very right in| 


“ Limbé is a large, clean, quiet town; the 
‘and the ‘ place,’ are very conspicuous, with 
their broad shady galleries and tiled roofs. 
|The church exhibits a neat frontage among 
the cottages westward. Around the whole 
bourg the broad leaves of the plantain trees 
expand themselves in the sun. The magni- 
\ficent peak of Mount Calumet is a very pic- 
\turesque object, over the buildings from the 
grassy square. 
“Finding that 
Cincinnatus Le 
letters, 
tion on 


Colonel 


brought 


the commandant, 
Comte, to whom | 
vas not at Limbeé, but at his habita- 
the road, some four miles onward, I 
preferred going thither, rather than staying 
lat the town for. the night, as I at first intended. 
It being not more than the turn of the after- 
noon, | felt I should be able to stroll about 
the fields, and see something of the cultiva- 
tion of thiscommune. A woody road over 
ithe river, in which the caimitier with its vel- 
vet brown foliage wascommon, brought us to 
some well planted coffee fields. The shrubs 
'formed an even-pruned plain of leaves, be- 
neath groves of fruit trees. Cocoa nuts, avo- 
'gados, palms, bread fruits, bananas, pommes 
\de cannelles, mangoes, caimitiers, corossols, 
| sapodillas, oranges, &c. &c. were all inter- 
|mingled, and shaded the coffee, whilst the y 
freely: admitted the circulation of the air. 
| This is the usual mode of husbanding the 
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THE FRIEND. 















plants in the warmer districts. 


The cottages ranges of mountains, from whose descending) buildings, though it is by no means one of 
were in the midst of this profusion of plenty) pathway | looked down upon this scene, the the better order of streets. The general 
and coolness, and the plantations sueceeded| narrowest portion of » plain, indenting the} effect on entering it, the intermixture of sin- 
each other, side by side, by the road on to the! sea some fifty miles eastward, at one time the) gle and double story houses, white with stucco, 
carrefour of the Coup of Limbé, where are richest and most luxuriant spot beneath the| and its rough pavement, have much the ap- 
situated the newly cleared lands and enclosed sun, was spread out in all the rude diversity; pearance of the high street of Northampton, 


fields of Colonel! Cincinnatus of forests and wild meadows, stil] a vast and| with something less than even its little com- 
“ Colonel Cincinnatus Le Comte was for- splendid prospect. |merce and bustle. It iscertainly much more 

merly a chevalier of Henry king’of Hayti, and) “There are some neat, clean farms, not European than Indian, in its general aspect. 

a chamberlain of the palace. After exhaust- discreditably cultivated in provisions for the|'The extensive convent, with double arches, 


ing the last years of his life in this service, city market; but they are not very frequent. ‘filling nearly the three sides of a quadrangle ; 
the fate of Christophe threw him on the In the present forests, the c ampeche or log-| the noble line of barracks or cazernes, as the 
favour of the republic, with all the disadvan- wood is the prevailing timber, and in clearing French by a more appropriate name call them, 
tages of one who had been associated in the! the land, has the advantage over the wilder-| with an entrance gate, exquisitely chaste in 
dignity and fortunes of itsenemy. Being re-| ness of the ( ‘ul-de-Sac, in repaying the labour! design, and the palace of the old proud aris- 
cently placed in the command at Limbé, in! of felling it. The agriculture did not seem) tocratical governors, with the melan holy 
the district in which his properties are situated, by any means so systematic and efficient here| remnants of its terraced lawns and gardens, 
he has found an opportunity of using the) generally as that about Port-au-Prince ; and| form a succession of ruins to the left hand— 
pruning hook, while he wears the sword, to| the peop le, though cheerful, evide ntly appear-|the monuments of revolutionary violence. 
repair the lost fortunes of his family, and the| ed, by the kind and quality of their clothing,| Descending to the bord de mer, just by the 
wasted years of his manhood. Tis leisure is|a less opulent class than those who frequent) walls of the new palace, commenced in the 
now spent in restoring the patrimonial estate| the city of the south. samme style of grandeur as the old buildings, by 
of Le Comte. The ruinsof the ancient sugar! « Op this road, the citadel of King ¢ ‘hris-| the late negro king, the portal of the ancient 
works, with their towerand arches, standing tophe is descried, crowning the summits of|church, a really superb and stately edifice, is 
by the road, appear like the remains of some} the Ferrier Mountain, with its head far above|Seen rearing its sculptured front in magnifi- 
of the old monastic edifices of England. The} the rolling clouds. ‘This wonder of that ex-|cent decay.” 
grounds are in progress of being made en- traordinary man might be called literally aj —— 
closed pastures, a scheme by which they will) castle in the air. if it had not stood a monu-| ,- : : ; Er 
be pre sil d for any species of industry, whic hj a . pooh oo more melancholy than his| The following rapid and vivid sketch from 
more enlarged and more favourable relations| folly. ithe “ Live srpool limes, however at first 
of commerce may open to the country here-| ‘The Haut du C ap ville ue is a sorry anti- ‘thought it ee scarcely be con- 
‘ sidered as extravagant. 
after, whether it be in corn and pulse, Or IN| ¢ ipation of the proud city, once gr: ced with | § 
cattle and sheep, for all which the market at/the title of ‘Queen of the Antilles.’ It isa THE TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
present affords so limited a demand as not to congeries of way-side cottages, grafte »don the| Whether the caricatures which represent a 
make either an object of great or exclusive}; ined walls of the old garden houses. A|steam-engine flying as a balloon through the 
attention. Sugar is not worth the outlay, and| good wheelright’ sshop and smithy, similar to| air, shall ever become any thing more than a 
coffee already absorbs the industry of every) that of an English country village, is the best|caricature, may be doubted ; ie eae tales 
body. The general neglect of inclosures in specimen of its industry. Three or four hand-| been the achievements of science and art 
Hayti is a great obstacle to its agricultural) some little country houses are seen at the foot| within the last three quarters of a century, 
prosperity. ‘They are now, however, much) of the mountain, before arriving at it. It was|that it is really difficult to fix any limits to 
more attended to than heretofore. The rural) at the bridge here that the royal army met the| their future conquests. To justify us in pro- 
law has made due provision for an observance | rebels of Richard, and refusing to fight, de-|nouncing any thing impossib le in machines, 
of this requisite economy, and in many dis-! cided the fortunes of the house of Christophe. }it ought to be in opposition to some law of 
tricts, such as the Artibonite and the heights The barrier of the Haut du Cap is the| nature, and not merely requiring an immense 
of St. Mark, it is rigidly enforced by the £€-! only road into the city. It is a wall neither|e xtent or difficult application of power. And 
neral incommand. The ‘e ntourages’ are of| thick nor lofty, perforated with a number of|so marvellous have been the inventions and 
campeche. The penguin, a species of bro- loop holes, and extending from the estuary | discoveries in every branch of science and in 
milia, so generally used in Jamaica, is s0| of the Haut du Cap river, which flows at the|all the arts, since the beginning of the reign 
seldom seen here as almost to justify the as-| fo9t of the mountain, to the mountain itself,|of George III., that if they had been pre- 
sertion that it is never resorted to. which here descends to seaward in a few|dicted in the year 1760, most men would 
The neighbouring estate of Paris, once a creen mornettes. ‘The city is seen at some] have thought the prophe cy deserved to rank 
splendid sugar plantation, is at present subdi-| distance, having the grassy park of the Fos-| with the Arabian story of the erection of 
vided in donationary grants, and devoted to} sette, basking its green turf in the sun, dotted| Aladdin’s palace ina single night. 
the growth of coffee and provisions ; but Cha-| with some fine trees of the senna des Indes, | When the pack-horse with his bell was the 
teau Neuf, close by, is still a large well es-| or the pois chaca. ‘There are a couple of| only meansofconveying merchandise through 


tablished caffeterie. pretty ¢ emg of these trees, having the pal-| the land, and when ‘the c carrier conducted his 
“On ascending the gorge of Limbé, after| mira raising its head in pic ture sque contrast| string of horses along tracks always made to 


looking down with delight on the rich vale) among them, a as you get within the park.| pass over the summits of the very highest hills, 
traversed by its fertilizing river, with the|'The road is a high bank, straight and broad,|the vision of a modern mail coach glancing 
lordly peak of the Calumet, girt with its coro-} cntering the city ‘by the Rue Espagnol. | through our valleys, on roads nearly as smooth 
net of morning clouds, rearing itself over all,| “ The destructive elements with which the} and level as a bowling green, and conveying 
another and a wondrous scene suddenly opens} revolution worked its progress from bondage | goods and passengers at the rate of eleven or 
to the view. A mountain, whose base is to liberty, is seen in the line of ruins that face| twelve miles an hour, would have been re- 
about five miles in extent, and its height four) this park, having a fountain in front. ‘The) garded as the work of some supernatural be- 
thousand feet, a forest-mantled succession ofc ity of the Cape is indeed nothing but the| ings, not clogged with the incumbrance of 
precipices, stands detached by the sea side, shell of its ancient grandeur ; but even here, | | mortal clay. A man who should then have 
Beneath, an extensive basin, like a lake with! where restoration promises the least, the eye | imagined that a distance of 400 miles could 
a narrow channel to the ocean, so sweeping) is cheered by the sight of workmen engaged | have been performed by achange, in 40 hours, 
into the main land as to give the mountain} in rebuilding, in an equally showy and substan-| without difficulty or danger, would have been 
the appearance of a peninsula, spreads its| tial style, some of the ancient private edifices. | thought worthy of a place among the philoso- 
glittering surface at its feet, bordered with a| A ride along the Rue Espagnol, presents aj phers of Laputa. 

labyrinth of green thickets. Between the| view of most of its former splendid public] A spinner at his wheel, twisting and twirl- 
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ing the live-long day to make some paltry 
hanks of yarn, would have gazed at the inte- 


sands of spindles are whirled with incredible 
velocity, moved by no power visible to the 
spectator, with a superstitious conviction that 
the whole was the work of unblessed powers. 
To tell him that the foree which moved the 
mighty apparatus of the factory was earthly, 
yet that it was neither the force of men nor 
horses, neither the strength of a torrent nor 
the piping winds of heaven, but nothing 
more or less than the steam of boiling water, 
would only excited his indignation at 
the boldness of the imposture which it was 
attempted to palm upon him. 


have 


To show to one of those disorderly persons 
who returns from taverns after the hour of 
curfew, and who of old were wont to grope 
through the Egyptian darkness of our streets 
to their own houses, the splendidly illumina- 
ted streets of London or Live rpool, he would | 
be blinded with excess of light, and fancy 
himself in the hall of Pandemonium, lighted 
up “ by subtle magic” with blazing cressets| 
of naphtha and asphaltos. If he could under-| 
stand that these brilliant stars of light pro-| 
ceeded from an invisible vapour which cir-| 


ing the sister island with England. 
not retard their flight over the waves ; adverse 
rior of a modern spinning mill—where thou- tides and winds, 
pede, cannot arrest their progress 
with power, “they walk the 
thing of life.” 


Scotland was a century ago. 


THE FRIEND. 











The chief 
sources of danger in travelling rapidly on 
though they somewhat im- turnpike roads are—Ist, hill; 2d, turnings in 
: Instinct} the read ; 3d, inequalities in the surface of 
waters like u the road; 4th, unruly horses; 5th, 
By their aid the voyage to|of other horses. Not one of 
India will ee © be made, ere many more 
years have e sh; ipsed, 
ble thing than a 


Calms do | deemed an extravagant expense. 


meeting 
these dangers 
exists on the rail way, and therefore itis diffi- 
sarcely a more formida- |cult to limit the speed at which we may tra 
from London to} vel with safety. 
| I have 
Such are a few of the more striking inven-| leave 
tions and 


journey A 
chosen a 
it unexhausted. It may aflord me am- 
ple room for future speculations. 


fertile theme, and must 


improvements of modern times. 
Yet invention is not exhausted. ‘These seem 
to be but the commencement of an endless | 
series ; 


WIKT’S PLEA FOR THE INDIANS, 
The follow me being the opening and con- 
new idea of what science and art may yet do|cluding parts of William Wirt’s argument, 
to quicken the transport of trave ‘liers and |are derived vel a volume recently published 
goods through the land. Though the idea of|in Philadelphia, entitled “The Case of the 
moving a carriage by a mechanical power | Cherokee nation against the State of Georgia, 
within it, is not absolute ly new, yet it has argued and determined at the Supreme Court 
never been successfully reduced to practice \of the United States, January term, 1331, by 
till our own day, animate power applied either| Richard Peters, Counsellor at Law.” They 
externally or internally, has always been use d| are recommended to the attention of our read- 
for purposes of locomotion. To plac e asteam|ers, not only as forming a connecting link in 
engine on wheels, and to make it move both |the record of transactions relative to the Indi- 
itself and an additional weight, was a bold /ans, which we are desirous to preserve, but as 
conception: the first essays were clumsy and admirable specimens of chaste and touching 


and the late experiments ¥ locomo- | 


tive carriage s on our railway give us quitea 


eloquence. 























culated for miles under the streets, he would| unpromising, and even up to the present time 
be only the more perfectly convinced that he|a machine has never been seen in operation | 


“The complainants and their counsel are 
had gone prematurely into the lower world. 





Since the invention of printing, the power| 
of man to disseminate knowledge has been| 
increased almost beyond calculation. Even 
within the last 40 years, a prodigious aug-| 
mentation has taken place in this power. Be-| 
fore the improvement of Earl Stanhope, from 
300 to 400 sheets might be printed per hour: 
at the press; but the steam press which now 
works the Times newspaper, prints 4,000 
sheets per hour, or more than a sheet per 
second! It may be easily proved, that to write 
by hand the number of newspapers circulated 
by the Times, daily, would require a million) 
and a half of scribes; yet they are printed 
with ease by about two dozen of men. Such 
is the effect of a skilful division of labour, 
ihat a debate of eight or ten hours’ duration 
in the house of commons, may be fully and 
ably reported, printed and published, so as 
to be read in London within three or four 
hours after its termination, and at 60 miles 
distance from the metropolis, before the 
speakers of the previous night have risen 
from their beds. 

In navigation, as in printing, 
slumbered for centuries, and then suddenly 
awoke in the wondrous steam vessel. Steam 
navigation is probably yet in its infaney, yet) 
it has already effected an astonishing exten- 
sion of intercourse between all parts of the 
British Isles, the widely separated towns and 
territories of the United States, and 
of the countries of Europe. 


several 


common, a dozen years ago, to wait in this 
port for days, and even weeks, before a ves-| 


sel could sail to Ireland; and often have ves- 


sels been detained in the channel days, and 
even weeks by calms or adverse winds, By 


the steam packets we pass easily and with| ly a single inequality. 


invention | 


It was not un-| 


;which was calculated for the rapid convey-|fully aware of the delicacy of this question. 


ance either of passengers or commodities, They feel all the diffic ulties and embarrass- 

The performances of the Rocket and the! ments, judicial and political, which surround 
Novelty givea sudden spur to our drowsy)}it. They have thought it their duty, there- 
imaginations, and make our ideas fly as fast! fore, to weigh the measure well, in all its as- 
as the machines themselves. ‘These engines, | pects, in advance. They have not come hi- 
with all their apparatus, skim over the earth at|ther rashly and unadvisedly. The complain- 
more than double the speed of the fastest mail, | ants have not been permitted to proceed on 
| drawn by the swiftest blood horses, and driven \the opinion of any single individual of the 
by the most desperate coachman, over the | profession. 
smoothest roads in England. Upwards of | sult, and they have accordingly consulted, 
thirty miles an hour! Let us see—at this| several of the most enlightened and eminent 
rate we reach Manchester in an_ hour, Bir- | jurists of this country, residing in different 
mingham in three hours, London, Edinburgh land distant parts of the continent ; and it was 
or Glasgow in six hours, and you may glide jnot until the perfect concurrence of them all 


They have been required to con- 


along with this bird-like speed with as little! had been ascertained, on all the points involy- 


discomfort as if you were sitting in yourarm/ed in this motion, that the resolution was 
chair, reading a volume of the Diamond Po- | taken to bring it before the court. These ju- 
/ets, without being disturbed by a single jolt ;|rists unite in the opinion that the laws of 
nay, I believe it would not be difficult to write. Georgia, here in question, are unconstitu- 
If the length of the journey made it worth |tional, as being repugnant to the constitution, 
|while, I should expect to see rail road coaches | laws, and treaties of the United States; that 
| fitted up with libraries and escritoires ; but it! this court has perfect jurisdiction on the sub- 
| will soon be nearly useless to take a book for | ject, 


and may award the injunction which is 
}so short a journey as 200 or 300 miles. 


|prayed; and that in the exercise of this juris- 
But ifa speed of 30 miles has already been diction they stand, of right and duty, free of 
|attained, what good reason is there that wejall control or influence from any other de- 
| should not, in process of time, accomplish) partment of the government. With such a 
sixty miles an hour? Nay, why should we stop) unanimity of opinion, no other course of duty 
there? [ am not bold enough to antic ipate the| remained for us but to bring this subj yject be- 
time when coaches will supersede the tele-|fore the court. The fact of this previous 
ori iph, but I may reasonably expect to see them consultation is mentioned with no expectation 
leaving the carrier pigeon behind. | that it will influence the decision of this court. 

On a well constructed rail way, like that] We know too well the character of this tri- 
between Liverpool and Manchester, there is| bunal, to entertain any such vain and idle 
less danger of moving at the rate of 30 mile s|e »xpectation. We mention it to acquit our- 
; an hour, than there is travelling at the rate of} selves of all rashness and inconsiderateness 
| 10 miles an hour on a turnpike road. On the} in taking this step: to satisfy your honours 
| railway there is not a single turn, and scarce-| that we know too well what is due to our 
In these respects the|country and to this high tribunal, to have 


certainty in a single night from Liverpool to| engineer has boldly and wisely aimed at per-| been guilty of the levity and folly of acting 


Dublin ; and they operate as bridges connect- fection, though he hereby incurred what many} on this solemn subject as on a professional 
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matter of every day’s occurrence. 


for we perce ive, and | 


motion 
court. 
“ We say nothing of our own responsibility 
on the occasion. This we are content to bear. 
But for the sake of the court, if we could 
have perceived any other course of moral « 
professional ¢ onduct that remained for us, 
than to do our duty and to leave the to 
Providence, we should not have troubled your 
honours with this motion. It is best, 


cannot fail to place this honourabie 


Issue 


how- 


ever, that the question should be decided and | chy 


put to rest ; 
shall be instructed that they have relief here, 
they cannot rest contented until the experi- 
ment shall be made. If your honours be 
that you can give them relief, and shall give 
it, we have a firm belief that you will be sus- 
tained by the moral power of the American 
community, and that all doubt and resistance 
will disappear. If, on the other hand, you 
shall decide that you have not the jurisdic tion | 
which we claim, however much we regret it, 
we shall bow with respect to your decision, 


lieve 


and the complainants will learn that they te answer and evidence (which | confidently 


must look to some other quarter for the re-| 


Even after| 
all this precaution, all this previous delibe- 
ration and consultation, we approach the sub-| 
ject with great anxiety : 
it would be a vain attempt to disguise it, the 
delicate and painful situation in which the| 


i the 


for so long as the complainants | tism) and presuming ignorance, if they exist, 


this question. 
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affections, the suffrage, and, if necessary, by| done for this unfortunate people will be done 
arms of the country. It has been an ob-} by this honourable court. ‘The cause is one 
| ject of reverence to the best and wisest men| that must come home to eve ry honest feeling 
of our country, from the first movements of| heart. They have been true and faithful to 
our constitution to the present day. It has | us, and have a right to expect a corresponding 
been considered by them all as the key-stone | fidelity on our part. ‘Through a long course 
| of our political arch, the crown of its beauty, of years, they have followed our counsel with 
land the bond of its strength; nor will the | the docility of children. Our wish has been 
people suffer it to be touched by rash and un-j their law. We asked them to become civi- 


skilful hands, for the worst of purposes, in| lized, and they became so. They assumed 
; : } “. . 

the worst of times, even if there are any | our dress, copied our manners, pursued our 

among us so hardy as to meditate it. If, then,| course of education, adopted our form of go- 


[ am asked, how the injunction of this court, 


|vernment, embraced our religion, and have 
if granted, enforced, | answer, fear-| 


is to be | been proud to imitate us in every thing in 


lessly, by the majesty of the people of the|their power. They have watched the pro- 
United States, before which, canting anar-| gress of our prosperity with the strongest 


under the prostituted name of patrio-| interest, and have marked the rising grandeur 
of our nation with as much pride as if they 
had belonged tous. They have even adopted 
our resentments; and in our war with the 
Seminole tribes, they voluntarily joined our 
arms, and gave effec tual aid in driving back 
those barbarians from the ve ry state that now 
oppresses them. They threw upon the field 
in the war a body of men, who proved by their 
martial bearing, their descent from the noble 
race that were once the lords of these exten- 
sive forests—men worthy to associate with 
ithe “lion,” who, in their own Jangui ise, 

‘walks upon the mountain tops.’ They 


fought side by side with our present chief ina- 


will hide their heads. 

“Sir, [have done. 

“| have presented to you all the views that| 
have occurred to me as bearing materially on 
| have endeavoured to satisfy 
you that, according to the supreme law of 
the land, you have before you proper parties 
|and a proper case to found your original ju- 
risdiction: that the case is one which war- 

rants and most imperiously demands an in-| 
mahi and, unless its aspect be altered by 


believe it cannot be,) that if there ever wasa 


>] 


dress of their grievances; though to what|case which called for a decree of perpetual} gistrate, and teceived his repeated thanks for 


other quarter on this earth they can look, with| 
any shadow of hope, God only knows. They 
have not come to you, in the first instance, 
with their complaints. 


to have been expected ; the quarter to whic h| 


| about to take leave of this cause. 
They have tried the | ence of this remnant of a once great and migh-| in their power to grant. 
quarter from which relief was most naturally | 


| peace, this is the case. | thei ir gallantry and conduct. 

“It is with no ordinary feelings thatT am; “ May it please | your honours, they have re- 
The exist-! fused to us no gratification which it has been 
We asked them for 
ty nation is at stake, and it is for your honours a portion of their lands, and they ceded it. 
to say, whether they shall be blotted out from| We asked them again and again, and they 


their past experience had taught them to look | the creation, in utter disregard of all our trea-|continued to cede, until they have now re- 


with confidence, and to which they have never| 


ities. ‘They are here in the last e -xtremity, | duced themselves within the narrowest com- 


looked in vain until within the last two years. | and with them must perish for ever the honour! | pass that their own subsistence will permit. 


They have tried that quarter, and they have 


failed. They have come to you now; : because 
without your aid they have found, as they 
allege in their bill, that they are wholly re- 


mediless.” 
After some remarks on the question, “ how 


it be awarded, 
sively closes his argument. 

“Sir, unless the government be false to the 
trust which the people have confided to it, 


your authority will be sustained. If be lieve 


that if the i injunction shall be awarde d, there | 


is a moral force in the public sentiment of the 
American community, which will, alone, 
tain it, and constrain obedience. At all events, 


sus- 


let us do our duty, and the people of the 
United States will take care that others do 
theirs. Ifthey do not, there is the end of 


the government, and the union is dissolved. 
For if the judiciary be struck from the sys- 
tem, what is there of any value that 
main? Sir, the government cannot 
without it. 
a solar system without a sun. No, sir, the 
people of the United States know the valuc 
of this institution too well, to suffer it to be 
put down, or trammeled in its action, by the 
dictates of others. It will be sustained in 
whatever course its own wisdom, patriotism, 
and virtues shall direct, by the respect, 


will re- 


subsist 






lof the American name. 


ithe 
will the court enforce its injunctions, in case | 
”* the able advocate thus impres- 


It would be as rational to talk of 


the 


The faith of our na-| What return are we about to make to them for 
ition is fatally linked with their existence, all this kindness? We have pledged, for 


} 


and the blow which de 'stroys them quenches| their protection and for the guarantee of the 
| for ever our own glory : 


for what glory can 'remainder of their lands, the faith and honour 
there be of which a patriot can be proud, after) of our nation; a faith and honour never sul- 
good name of his country shall have de- lied, nor even drawn into question until now. 
parted? We may gather laurels on the field) |We promised them, and they trusted us. 
and trophies on the ocean, but the vy willl They have trusted us. Shall they be deceived? 
never hide this foul and bloody blot upon our| They would as soon expect to see their rivers 
escutcheon. ‘ Remember the Cherokee na-| run upwards on their sources, or the sun roll 
tion,” will be answer enough to the proudest} | back in his career, as that the United States 
boasts that we can ever make—answer enough| would prove false to them, and false to the 
to cover with confusion the face and the he art | | word so solemnly pledged by their Washing- 
of every man among us, in whose bosom the|ton, and rene wed and perpetuated by his 
last spark of grace has not been extinguished. | illustrious successors. 
Such. it is possible, there may be, who are| “Is this the high mark to which the Ameri- 
willing to glory in their own shame, and to}can nation has been so strenuously and suc- 
» disgrace which they are pe r-| cessfully passing forward? Shall we sell the 
upon this nation. But, thank | mighty meed of our high honours, at so worth- 
‘nn comparatively few. The) less a price, and in two short years cancel 
ereat mi Ly} rity of the American people see lall the glory which have been gained before 
this subject in its true light. They have \the world, for the last halfcentury? Forbid 
hearts of flesh in their bosoms, instead of} it, heaven ! 
heerts of stone, and every rising and se tting | “| will hope for better things. There is a spirit 
sun witnesses the smoke of the incense from| that will yet save us. I trust that we shall find 
the thousands and tens of thousands of do-| it here, in this sacred court; where no foul 
altars, ascending to the throne of grace,|and malignant demon of party enters to dar- 
to invoke its guidanee and blessing on your| ken the understanding or to deaden the heart, 
councils. The most undoubting confidence! but where all is clear, calm, pure, vital, and 
is reposed in this tribunal. firm. [cannot believe that this honourable 
“ We know that whatever can be properly |court, possessing the power of preservation, 


triumph in the 
mitted to hea | 
heaven, they 
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will stand by, and see these people stripped) 
of their property and extirpated from the} 
earth, while they are holding up to us their 
treaties and claiming the fulfilment of our 
engagements. If truth and faith and honour| 
and justice have fled from every other part of | 
our country, we shall find them here. If not) 
—our sun has gone down in treache sty, blood, 

and crime, in the face of the world ; and, 

instead of being proud of our country, as) 
heretofore, we may well call upon the rocks| 
and mountains to hide our shame from the! 
earth and heaven. 


FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 
MUSINGS. 
“ O that I had wings like a dove, then would I flee | 
away and he at rest.” 


Who that hath trod life’s lengthened path, 
And known its cankering care, | 
And hath not at some moment breathed 
The Psalmist’s earnest prayer? 
Who hath not felt the bitterness 
Of journeying along, 
Unsought, unwelcom’d, and unloved, | 
By the regardless throng ; | 
And borne at times upon his heart, 
A sense of boding ill, 
A secret something undefin’d, 
But strangely certain still ; 
A presage that but stronger grew, 
With every added day, 
On which *twas death to look,—from which 
He could not turn away ? 
So travellers, ere they view the storm 
In the clear west arise, 
Hear the faint thunder muttering 
Far in the distant skies ; 
And, while they watch the frightened dove 
Speed to her sheltering nest, 
Yearn for a wing like hers to flee 
Away and be at rest. 


Not thus in youth—then pleasure’s note 
Is heard through all its bowers, 


, . ° o ! 
The shrine at which we bow, is self, 


The warm heart hath grown cold, 
And all its idols sacrificed 
To honour or to gold. |! 
Who that recount what they have been, 
And feel, too, what they are, 
But fain would wish the Psalmist’s wish, 
And breathe the Psalmist’s prayer ! 


And well they may—for who would bide 
The weariness, the strife, 

That wait on those, whose cup is drugg’d 
With but the lees of life ? 

When every joy is trodden down, 
And every hope we nurs’d, 

Like lands where sunshine never smiles, 
With barrenness is curs’d— 

When not a flower that spreads its breast, 
And not a wing that flies, 

Have any lovely shape or hue 
To our distempered eyes— 

When not the sweetest note that e’er 
Was warbled in the spring, 

To our discordant ears can aught 
Of mirth or music bring— 

When on the ruins of the heart 
Pale sorrow builds her throne, 


| ness, 
| proaches. 


loceasion. | 
| Many of them did me the 
}a3 a matter of personal respect ; 
|manifest they did it with reluctance, 


}not of my triumph. 
|in my case there 





And notes down every weary day, 
Unchalleng’d for her own— ~ 
O, who would seek to linger here, 
A thankless, joyless guest, 
Who would not pant for wings to flee 
Away and be at rest! 
VIATOR. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 


When the whole union, nay, every quarter 
of the globe, is reaping the rich fruits of Mr. 
Fulton’s genius and perseverance, the reader 
cannot fail to be interested in the account he | 
gives of the progress of his experimental 
essay, or to feel a sense of shame that his su- 


| perior intelligence was so much undervalued 


at the time, and the benefits he conferred on 
mankind have been so unworthily rewarded. 





And joy hath scarcely time to mark 
The fleeting passing hours. 

Its voice of music, and the plumes 
Of its unresisting wing, 

Are radiant with the thousand dyes 
Of fancy’s colouring. 

Not thus in youth—then every cloud 
That comes to dim its blue, 

Touch’d by the sun of hope, assumes 
A livelier, lovelier hue ; 

And tears but only serve to call 
The heart’s affections up, 

And stir the latent sweets that lie 
Conceal’d within the cup. 

As when upon the heated blooms 
Come down the shades of night, 

The dew-drops make their breath more sweet, 
Their leaves more heavenly bright. 

Then would we ask no wing to flee 
From this fair world of ours, 

When youth is in its blossoming, 
And life hke Fden-flowers. 


There comes a time when manhood sets 
His signet on the brow, 

And roseate joy and hope have ceased 
To heed our bidding now. 

And care is writing out his scroll 
Above the thoughtful eye, 

Life is no more a gorgeous dream, 
All is reality ! 

The world hath choked affection’s stream, 
Or dried its very source ; 

Nor can we turn its waters back 
Into their former course. 

We cannot to the trampled bud 
Its loveliness restore, 

Nor in existence find the charm 
That it at morning wore. 


This description is given by Judge Story in 


\the Boston Library of Useful Knowledge, and 


|is derived from statements made by Mr. Ful- 
ton himself.—Atlas. 

“| myself have heard the illustrious inven- 
tor relate, in an animated and affecting man- 
ner, the history of his labours and discou- 
ragements. When, said he, I was building 
my first steamboat at New York, the project 
was viewed by the public either with indiffer-| 
ence, orw ith conte mpt as a visionary scheme. 
| My friends, indeed, were civil, but they were | 
| shy. They listened with patience to my-ex-| 
|planations, but with a settled cast of inc redu-| 
lity on their countenances. I felt the full) 
force of the lamentation of the poet, 


*“ Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land,! 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.” 


AslI had occasion to pass daily to and from 
| the building yard, while my boat was in pro- 
| gress, I have often loitered unknown near 
| the idle groups of strangers, gathering in lit- 

'tle circles, and heard various inquiries as to 
|the object of this new vehicle. The language 
|was uniformly thatesf scorn, sneer or ridicule. 
The loud laugh rose at my expense—the dry 
jest—the wise calculation of losses and ex- 
penditures ; the dull but endless repetition of 
the Fulton folly. Never did a single encou- 
raging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, 
lacus my path. Silence itself was but polite- 





imachinery, and discovered that the 


veiling its doubts, or hiding its re- 
At length the day arrived when 
the experiment was to be got into operation. 
To me it was a most trying and 
invited many 


witness the first 


interesting 
friends to go on 
board to successful 


favour to 


trip. 
attend, 
but it was 
fearing 
to be the partners of my mortification, and 
I was well aware, that 
were many reasons to doubt 
of my own success. ‘The-machinery was new 
and ill made ; and many parts of it were con- 
structed by mechanics unacquainted with 
such work ; and unexpected difficulties might 


| reasonably be presumed to present themselves 


from other causes. ‘The moment arrived, in 
which the word was to be given for the ves- 
sel to move. My friends were in groups on 
the deck. There was anxiety mixed with 
fear among them. They were silent, sad, and 
weary. I read in their looks nothing but 
disaster, and almost repented of my efforts. 


|The signal was given, and the boat moved on 


a short distance, and then stopped, and be- 
came immovable. To the silence of the pre- 
ceding moment now succeeded murmurs of 
discontent, and agitations, and whispers, and 
shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeated, “ I 
told you it was so; it is a foolish sche me; I 
wish we were well out of it.” I elevated my- 
self upon a platform, and addressed the as- 
sembly. I stated that I knew not what was 
the matter; but if they would be quiet, and 
indulge me for half an hour, I would either 
go on, or abandon the voyage for that time. 
This short respite was conceded without ob- 
jection. I went below and examined the 

cause was 
a slight maladjustment of some of the work. 
Ina short period it was obviated. The boat 
was again put in motion. She continued to 
move on. All were still incredulous. None 
seemed willing to trust the evidence of their 
own senses. We [left the fair city of New 
York ; we passed through the romantic and 
ever-varying scenery of the highlands; we 
deseried the clustering houses of Albany ; 
we reached its shores; and then, even then, 
|when all seemed achieved, I was the vietim 
| of disappointment. Imagination superseded 
i the influence of fact. It was then doubted, 
if it could be done again; or if done, it was 
doubted if it could be made of any great 
value. 

“Such was the history of the first experi- 
ment, as it fell, not in the very language 
which | have used, but in its substance, from 
the lips of the inventor. 

“Tle did not live indeed to enjoy the full 
glory of his invention. It is mournful to say 
that attempts were made to rob him in the 
first place of the merits of his invention, and 
next of its fruits. He fell a victim to his efforts 
to sustain his title to both. When already 
his invention had covered the waters of the 
Hudson, he seemed little satisfied with the 
results, and looked forward to far more ex- 
tensive operations. My ultimate triumph, 
he used to say, will be on the Mississippi. 
| know, indeed, that even now it is deemed 








ho 
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impossible by many, that the difficulties of 
its navigation can be overcome. But I am! 
confident of success. I may not live to see 
it; but the Mississippi will yet be covered 
with steamboats ; and thus an entire change 
be wrought in the course of the internal na- 
vigation and commerce of our country. 

“ And it has been wrought. And the steam- 
boat, looking to its effects on commerce and 
navigation, to the combined influences of 
facilities of travelling and facilities of trade, of 
rapid circulation of news, and still more rapid 
circulation of pleasures and products, seems 
destined to be numbered among the 
benefactors to the human race.” 


noblest 


For “ The Friend.’ 
GREEN STREET MEETING. 

“ With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to youagain.” Matt. vil. 2. 

On the 16th of the 2d month, 1823, Pris- 
cilla Cadwalader (then Hunt) asserted in Pine 
street meeting, that “ nothing can wound the 
truth and it “ He that 
striveth against man striveth against God, for 
man is a part of God.” “ Man has no power 
to judge his fellow man, and was never clothed 
with power to judge his fellow man.” “ Ma- 
ny pay him (Christ) no more respect than the 
oxen which eat straw, except a few wise men 
who have seen his star in the @ast, and what 
is this star? Iam not afraid to declare in this 
assembly, that it is Reason. Reason if at- 
tended to will lead to Christ and Christ to 
God, for Christ is God, and God is Christ. 
Reason is the star, which if followed and 
obeyed, will lead us to Christ, who is the 
morning star, or I should have said the great 
orb of light. Do not go away and say, I exalt 
reason as the only means of salvation. Un- 
derstand me, I say that reason if followed will 
lead to Christ, and Christ will lead to God.” 

The simple declaration that these senti- 
ments were not the doctrines of Friends, that 
we never professed to believe that reason led 
to Christ, created violent excitement amongst 
her admirers. It occurred but a few weeks 
after the elders of this city had acquainted 
Elias Hicks with their disapprobation of his 
doctrines; and the irritation which his parti- 
zans had wrought themselves into, urged them 
to resent with no small portion of acrimony, 
all opposition to their opinions as “ unsound 
and spurious.”” A member of the re-organ- 


needs no defence.” 


ized society, who then belonged to Pine street, 
said to the friend who had made the remark | 
respecting Priscilla’s spurious doctrine, “ 1) 


should not be surprised if thee was knocked | 
down in the street.” 
hissed on first-day morning, a hundred would 
have hissed thee out of the meeting house.” 


Coming from one who held familiar inter-| 


course with the friends of E. H. and P. Hunt, 
in that district where they took lodgings, this 
language may be considered a correct indica- 
tion of the vindictive temper and feelings of 


“Tf but one person had | 
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cases of persons who had not been so acknow- 
ledged. Every endeavour then made to ar- 


rest the spread of unsound principles in the | 


Society, or to discourage unauthorized preach- 
ing, was construed by them to be an infrac- 
‘tion ef their rights, and a thrust at the vital 


interests of the Society. They appear to think | 


that no one had a right to judge in such cases 
but themselves, and that all who imagined it 


° . | 
their duty to speak should be permitted to do 


the slightest molestation. To- 
wards the elders, who entertained a different 
opinion, and conscientiously exercised the du- 
ties of their office, no opposition was consi- 
dered rude or disrespectful, nor any rebuke 
‘too severe. Overseers were called upon, and 
|urged to bring individuals thus faithful to their 
trusts, under censure, and two Friends were 


so without 


actually disowned for simply reciting out of 


doors what they heard Elias Hicks deliver in 
a public meeting. ‘The disownment was con- 
firmed by their party in Abington quarter, and 
John Comly was one of the committee who 
carried the decision to the offenders. 
preachers held themselves entirely above the 
judgment of others, and sometimes denounced 
in their preaching all kind of interference 
with them. We have an instance in the first 
speech made in Philadelphia by Priscilla Cad- 
walader. She had been spoken to long be- 
fore on account of her spurious doctrines, and 
doubtless anticipated the same reproof there 
which had been extended in divers 
places. \ 
‘sentiments, she said early in her discourse 
that “ nothing can wound the truth,” and 


therefore added, “it needs no defence.”— 


But in case any one should stand forth in its 
defence, from the persuasion that her false 
ministry did inflict a wound, she asserted that 
“he that striveth against man, striveth against 
God, for man isa part of God.” This seemed 
to be holding herself up in a dirtne character, 
and hence the evident impropriety of the 
'potsherds of the earth striving against her. 
But to place the point beyond dispute, she 
further boldly declared, ‘man has no power 
to judge his fellow man, and was never 
clothed with power to judge his fellow man.” 
It is probable she did not believe the Bible, or 
she could not have unblushingly ventured at 
an assertion so directly at variance with its 
divine testimony. 


“Judge not that ye be not judged,”’ was 
janother favourite phrase with the advocates 
of an “unshackled” ministry. Almost any 
one of them who possessed sufficient assurance 
to speak in a religious meeting, considered 
him or herself at liberty, and perhaps commis- 
sioned to lift up their voice against judging. 
What ! judge ministers after Elias had asserted 
ithat **God makes ministers, but man makes 
elders,” and Priscilla had boldly declared them 
ia part of God.” <A most presumptuous in- 
iterference in their estimation at that time / 
\“Scribes, pharisees, hypocrites,’’—“ whited 
| sepulchres full of dead men’s bones and all un- 


Their 


other 
> | 
Accordingly, as an excuse for her 


solved, their principal speaker congratulated 
|them on the event, alleging as one of the hap- 


py consequences, that there would be in this 
city one meeting, in which ministers could 
‘have the opportunity to declare what they 
| thought proper, without molestation from man. 
This meeting was certainly then looked to as 
|a place of retreat and refuge for an unshackled 
|ministry. 

The object of reviving these facts, is sim- 
ply to call to the recollection of the separa- 
tists their former sentiments for 
universal toleration, and their protestations 
jagainst any control over the ministry, and to 
bring into contrast the present practice of the 
|Green street society. 


fuvourite 


At that meeting, on 
first day morning the 16th, we are informed, 
several persons who are attached to their 
| principles, and have long frequented their 
|meetings, officiated as speakers, one of whom 
|was interrupted by a person not in the sta- 
ition of elder and took his seat. Between 
itwo others there was some collision in rela- 
ition to the sentiments delivered, which were 
however explained, and the difficulty between 
them terminated amicably. Another who 
seemed to be filled with regret, at the aban- 
donment of the principal of equal rights gain- 


on the premises arrayed in sackcloth and 
ashes upon his loins, testifying against their 
i\degeneracy. The plain dealing of this ad- 
|vocate for the liberal views contained in their 





4th and 6th month declarations, having be- 
‘come intolerable, he with his coffee bag and 
|ashes drawn round him, was removed from 
| the premises into the street. At their monthly 
| meeting on 5th day the 20th, we are informed 
ithe “confusions” which have unhappily ac- 
companied their “ retreat” from Friends, were 
jbrought under discussion, which resulted in 
the appointment of a committee of vigilance, 
to exclude those persons whom they would 
not only have tolerated, but heartily encou- 
raged before the separation. Accordingly on 
first day last, this committee carried the ob- 
ject of their appointment into effect: and 
those preachers, among whom we are told 
‘was a member of the meeting, finding them- 
selves debarred the privilege of a seat in the 
house, held their meeting without in the open 
air ; doubtless considering their rights tram- 
|pled on, and themselves suffering persecution 
\for their principles, at the hands of a people 
|who but a few years since were uttering their 
denunciations against Friends, for maintain- 
ing the order of the Society without physical 
force. No little disturbance attended the 
operations of the committee on guard, and the 
ldeclamations of the excluded speakers,—a 
icrowd collected about them, and the whole 
presented a scene altogether novel for the 
vicinity of a meeting house occupied as a 
place of worship by a people professing to be 
successors of Fox and Penn. Our statement 
is derived from some of their own society, 
'which we suppose to be substantially correct 





the party towards those who dared to show|cleanness,” were the usual epithets by which |4s far as it goes ; and any correction, if it re- 


any public disapprobation of their ministry. 
Nor was their resentment manifested only, 
where the preaching of acknowledged minis- 
ters was disapproved ; 


|those were characterised, who dared to speak 
lagainst the ministry of the re-organized sect. 
|When the Green street folks declared their 


|quire it, we should willirgly make. But 
|taking it for granted, as it has become a mat- 
ter of notoriety and remark, how is it possible 





it was also excited in |connection with Philadelphia quarter was dis-|to reconcile the present measures, with the 


ing ground amongst them, presented himself 
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unkind usage y while h they heaped upon the! you have no unity with us, you have compelled 
elders, and some other Friends under the cry| us, however unwillingly, to become se parated 
of “ persecution,’ *« domination,” imposition,” | ‘ hans you. And we are free to declare to you 
&c., because they re jeeted the anti-chris-| and to the world, that we are not desirous of 
tian ministry of some of the separatists. In| having any mistake which we may happen to 
this outery and unchristian treatment of con-| make laid to your charge, neither are we will- 
sistent and exe mplary Friends, some of the} ing to have any of your errors brought as guilt) 
Green street members stood foremost; and} against us. To avoid these, see ig that you 
after filling the country with their unfounded! have made the separation, we submit to have 
compli 1ints, and professing to withdraw from/a plain line of distinction drawn between us 
a Society for the sake of obtaining that liberty} and you. But there are some points which 
which they said could not be found within its| seem to require a comparicon of sentiment 
pale, do the *y now turn round, and begin in| between you and us, and some kind of decision 
reality to inflict upon their own pe ople what! to be made upon them. The property of that 
they only suffered in imagination themselves. | Society, of which we and ycu were once joint 
Priscilla Cadwalader was w armly caressed by| members, is far from being inconsiderable, and 
them, and is now travelling in unity with thei a we have done nothing, which ean afford even | 
society ; her doctrine in 1823, that “ man was/a pretension of our having forfeited our right 
never clothed with power to judge his fellow| therein. 
man,” was highly applauded by them at that| Whether you have, or have not a right to| 
time, because it was designed to apply to those| declare to the world your sentiments of the| 
whom they call orthodox ; and has it now, do} conduct of any individual, or whether vou have | 
they think, ceased to be true, since it served) or have not a right to sit in judgment over, and | 
its purpose on Friends, and it is no longer) pass sentence upon, your Christian brethren | 
convenient to practise upon its principles ! differing in sentiment from you, although edu- 
O. P. | cated among you, are not questions now to be 
considered. But you having taken upon you 
|to do these things ; it remains only to be in- 
quired, what are the consequences in law and 
equity of your having so done. Surely you) 
will not pretend that our right is destroyed by 
those acts of yours, but we suggest to your| 
|consideration whether your conduct has, or| 
| has not, in law disqualified you to hold any 
part of that property. A serious and full con- 
sideration of this que stion, and the critical, and 
strikingly singular situation in which you stand, 
cannot injure you, but it may possibly induce | 
you to consider with the more candour and 
tory, that one of the most active members of]; readiness, what equity requires to be done by 
that society and of the committee that pre- i cal towards us, or by us towards you, end 
sented the memorial to the legislature, and) tend Soo dntision the meet proper between 
who lived to be an old man, forsook the so- | brethren differing in sentiment one from: anc- 
ciety of Free Quakers some years before his| ther, concerning their res . ctive rights to pro- 
death ; ; and regularly attende d the me etings of perty, yet each believing in Him, whose pre- 
Friends. And though he was never reinstated| cepts Lead us to “ de unto ee as we would 
as a member, yet he was often observed in| they should do unto us. 


> ’ » » » | 
meetings to be in a state of great tende ae Whatever m: iy have been the consequences 
and frequently in tears. 


; ito yourselves, either of your conduct towards | 
The following is the document already al-| 1.45 Friends to the present revolution, or of 
luded to. your conduct in other cases less immediately 
From “ Monthly Meeting of Friends, called by some} respec ting us, it seems to be unquestionably 
the Free Quakers, held by adjournment at Philadel-| certain, that we have not done any thing which | 
phia, on the 9th day of 7th month 1781. lean possibly forfeit our right, and we see no 
To those of our brethren who have disowned] reason why we should surrender it up to you, 
us.—Brethren: Among the very great number ‘but think it a duty incumbent on us to assert 
of persons whom you have disowned for mat-| our claim. 
ters religious and civil, a number have felt a As a place for holding our meetings for| 
necessity of uniting together for the discharge | worship, and meetings for business relative to 
of those religious duties, which we undoubte dly| the Society, is become necessary for us, since | 
owe to God and to one another. We have you have separated yourselves from us, by tes- 
accordingly met, and having seriously consider- tifying against us, and thereby rendered it} 
ed our situation, agreed to establish and er n-| high! y improper for us to appear among you, 








(From the Miscellaneous Repository of 10th mo. 1:1.) 
COMPROMISE. 


Concluded from page 16. 





Thus ended the property question then. 
But the new society went oa to build a meet- 
ing house, which is now standing in Philadel- 
phia, | think at the corner of Fifth and Arch! 
streets. Anda small remnant of the society 
(perhaps one or two) were recently living. It 
is however worthy of remark, and one of the 
most pleasing circumstances of the whole his- 


ness and brotherly love towards us still remains 


We also mean to use the burial 
ground when the occasion shall require it. 
l‘or however the living may contend, 
the dead may lie peaceably together. 


among you. 


surely 
Lest 


any man infer too much from this representa- 


tion, we think it proper implicitly to declare, 
that should our right to the property in ques- 


ition, be found in the law to be superior to 
| yours, 
\far, very 


from any consideration whatever, it is 
far, from our wish to seclude you 
from a joint participation with us in the use 
of it. Neither do we mean to solicit a decision 
in law, unless you by your conduct compel us 


ito it. 


We sincerely and earnestly desire to have 
this subje ct amicably, equitably and speedily 
adjusted, and request that this free communi- 
cation of our sentiments may be made known 
to all who are usually consulted on business 
among you, and that for this purpose it may 
be read when you next meet together on re- 
\ligious business. As Christians labouring in 
some degree to forgive injuries, we salute you, 
and though disowned and reiected by you, we 
are your friends and brethren. 

Signed in and on behalf of the said meeting. 

S. W. Jr. 
irThe Hicksites have never equalled this !—Eb. 


COMMUNICATION. 


On the 24th instant, being the anniversary 
‘of the landing of William Penn, the annual 
discourse before the Historical Society was 
delivered by Job R. Tyson, Esq. 

It was listened to with great attention by 
an audience limited in number by the incle- 
mency of the weather, but who appeared to 
be interested and gratified by the original and 
useful observations of which it served as the 
vehicle. 

The object of the discourse appeared to be 
to show, that, in consequence of the deficiency 
of histories of the Revolution in Pennsylva- 
nia, the misrepresentations made by other 
states against Pennsylvania in general, and 
Friends in partic ular, as to the reasons of 
their military forbearance, threatened to be per- 
petual. The author endeavoured to remove 
the imputations against the conduct of Friends 
as a sect—although he admitted there may 
occasionally have been unworthy members. 
It was primarily, a3 we presume, for this pur- 
|pose, as well as proving to the world the hard- 
ships to which Pennsylvania was exposed, and 


the patriotism of her course, that he insisted 


upon the necessity of a history from that 
epoch. 

He proceeded to observe that, as the cha- 
racter of a country and the influence of its 
example greatly depends upon the merit of 
its historians, it should be a matter of public 


deavour to support on the ancient and ron one people, at your meetings, we think it} ‘concern to secure for that end, ac ompetent 


foundation, meetings for public worship, and| | proper for us to use apart from you one of the| 
meetings for conducting our religious affairs. | | houses built by Friends in this city for those | 
And we rejoice in a firm hope, that as we hum-| purposes. We are desirous of doing this in 
ble ourselves before God, his presence will be} the most decent and unexceptionable manner, 


individual. 

The feelings, sentiments, and struggles of 
Pennsylvania during the revolution, were im- 
pressively sketched, and a reference made to 


found in them, and his blessing descend andjand are willing to hear any thing which you|the great enterprises which originated soon 


rest upon them. 
As you have by your proceedings against us fore we thus invite you to the opportunity of}i 


may choose to say on the cubject, and there-|after its termination, and by which the state 


is so deservedly distinguished. Her political 


separated 3 yourselves from us, and declared that deing it, and of showing what degree of kind-|consistency by securing the rights of man 








Pec er weer ckee uc! ie 
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and destroying legal bondage, the great and 


beneficial changes introduced into her civil | 


jurisprudence, criminal code, and peniten- 
tiary discipline ; and the character of her in- 


ternal improvements, and her gradual progress | 


in literature and science were particularly 
and fully dwelt upon. 

Justice cannot be done to the merits of 
this interesting discourse in a single para- 


graph, but we are gratified in stating that) 
the Historical Society have resolved to pub- | 


lish it, and we shall not hesitate to recom- 
mend its perusal to every person desirous of 
correct information on the history of Penn- 
sylvania. 

COMMUNICACTION. 

In the extract from the Miscellaneous Re- 
pository of 10th mo. last, inserted in “ The 
Friend” of 22d instant,it is stated in relation 
to the “ Free Quakers” as they are called, that 
the legislature of Pennsylvania gave that so- 
ciety, “at the expense of the state, a lot for 
a meeting house and another for a burying 
ground.” This is not correct—the fact is 
that they raised amongst themselves and their 
fellow citizens the’ means of purchasing a lot 
of ground at the south-west corner of Mul- 
berry and Fifth streets, of 48 feet on Mul- 
berry street by 100 feet on Fifth street. This 
purchase was made by them of John Dunlap, 
by deed dated 5th July, 1783—and after sell- 
ing off forty feet of the south end of the lot, 
they erected, at their own expense and by 
subscription, their meeting house at the cor- 
ner of Mulberry and Fifth streets. The other 
part of the statement is correct, for the legis- 
lature did by an act, passed 26th August 
1786, give them their burying ground. 

Connected with this subject is this curious 
fact, that in the second story of this very 
meeting house, occupied as school rooms, a 
number of those who have since separated 
from our religious Society held frequent 
nocturnal meetings in 1827, to plan their pro- 
ceedings against Society, previously to their 
secession from it. 


To act reasonably, and to behave according 
to our duty, ought to be our principal desire, 
and most pleasing satisfaction : the rest is only 
acce-sory. Every project ought to be accom- 
panied with this exception, and with this clause 
—lIf the Lerd will. 
manner, is sure never to be deceived in his 
projects, because he never promises himself 
any thing but conditionally, 


Crovsaz. 


Dim as the borrow'd beams of moon and stars, 
To lovely, weary wand’ring travellers, 

Is reason to the soul; and as on high 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Nor light us here, so reason’s glimmering ray, 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upwards to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 
So pale, grows reason at religions sight, 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. 


Drypen. 


He who thinks after this | your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay ; for what- .~ 


‘spring. Applications for the stations are to 
|be made to Samuel Bettle, No. 14. S. Third 
|St.; Timothy Paxson, No. 158. N. Front St. 
Jacob Justice, No. 117. Vine St.; Isaiah 
——s | Hacker, No. 112. 8. Third St. or Daniel B. 
Smith, N. E. corner of Arch and Sixth Sts. 
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OATHS. 


From the * Friends’ Monthly Magazine,” sage" 
(England) for eighth month last, we extract 


‘ The suit pending in the Court of Chancery, 
the annexed truly gratifying information. 


in New Jersey, relative to the Chesterfield 
. School Fund, is, by agreement of parties, no- 
“We have not space to allude to many other sub- ce if, , e NB 1 I ms 
jects of interest, but must not omit to congratulate ticed for argument at irenton, in the first 
our friends on the progress of the Bill for abolishing a week of the first month next. 





|large proportion of the Oaths in the Customs and Ex. 


}every Christian and moral man, that several of those 





jgrown toa lamentable extent of late; and the direct} 





| 





; 
dispensed with. 
} . . . . | 
vernment would follow up this measure, and dimin-| 


cise, which bill was read a third time and passed in gir 
the House of Lords, on the 15th ult.; and we rejoice FROM LIBERIA. 


to observe that the legislature has adopted this mea- 
. . . , i itv. arrive ¢ hile . i 
sure for the good, though imperfect reason, that ez- By the Hilarity , arrived at Philade Iphia, 


cessive swearing is unpolitic, immoral, and antichris-| from Monrovia, we have received some num- 


tian: they have not, indeed, at present decided what] hers of the Liberia Herald, to the 22d of 
extent of it is allowable for the followers of him who August 


commanded his disciples, saying, ‘swear not at all.’| 


But nevertheless, we desire to observe with grateful| © The most important article which we ob- 
ackno ledgement, every step sincerely made toward| 


as QUOC Seve ad serve in these papers, is the peremptory con- 
the abatement of evil. The facts and opinions that isadietion of the. renerted sncttulite i. the 
rose in the debate are worthy of careful attention, as} rad) nae ; I allt) 
tending to confirm those arguments by which we| colony. Our readers will recollect that, some 


have long been convinced, that all swearing under| two or three months ago, it was stated, on the 


the gospel, is both unscriptural and unwise. The) authority of Captain Waters, of the Fredonia, 
Marquis of Lansdowne said that, ‘after a deliberate " 


: he crate) from Port Praya, that the Henry Eckford had 
consultation with the Boards of Customs and of 4x- ° hy : cae 
cise, and more especially with their respective solici- brought intelligence from Liberia of the death 
tors, it was found that it would be better for the in-| Of sixty-five of the eighty-four emigrants who 
terest and security of the revenue; as it certainly} wentout inthe Volador. The Liberia Herald 
would be more in conformity with the feelings of] of the 22d August contradicts this report, and 
oaths should be abolished. By the present  bill,} states that so far from - being true, only two 
accordingly, it was proposed to abolish the greater | of the emigrants by the olador had died, and 
part of them, and to substitute in their stead a decla-| both of these were children. 


ration, with a penalty attached to the breaking of it. | It is interesting to observe in full and pros- 
He remembered some years ago to have heard the} . 


late Mr. Wyndham say, in the House of Commons, | pares eye gy Ps ep tn of the er go 
that b:s opinion of oaths had been lessened, since he | Continent of Africa, the e ements ° — go- 
found that they could never walk alone—but that| vernment, and the accompaniments of Chris- 
they must always be accompanied by a penalty ! | tianity and civilization—political elections, 


The present bill repealed eighty or ninety classes of churches, schools, the press. In reading the 
oaths connected with the Customs; and though it 


. . ° ? gy. 22 ist of nominations 
was found necessary to retain more of the oaths con- | Herald of Aug a the list f'n mines ons for 
nected with the Excise, nearly a similar amount had , candidates for office, we could imagine that 
been repealed which had been attached to the collec-} we were looking at an American newspaper. 


tion of that portion of the public revenue.’ | —National Intelligencer. 
yy . ~ . ° ° { 
“The Bishop of London ‘felt it his duty to ex-| 


press his pleasure in seeing such a bill passed. The! _? 
practice of taking oaths upon slight grounds, had 





A slave ship with 120 slaves on board was 
tendency of this practice was to lessen, among the! lately wrecked on Anegada, one of the Vir- 
lower orders especially, the reverence which should gin Islands: she struck so suddenly that it 
aiways be attached to the ceremony of taking an| was impossible to unchain a majority of the 
oath. It was on this principle, that the author of we wretches. and a large nur sber w 
religion had prohibited the use of oaths.’ We agree _ ; oe > oo _ 
with the bishop as to the fact. Tue avuTHor or our drowned. 

RELIGION HAS PROUIBITED THE USE OF OATHS: but the 
principle of this prohibition, as stated by the Bishop, 
differs from the principle, the cause, the wherefore, 
which accompanies the prohibition itself—‘ but let 


J. willhave a place in our next number. 


soever is more than these, cometh of evil,’ | <A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
“We heartily concur with the bishop, when he} s 


. c ae \ 7 ‘r) > Q i ? } > ae © 
‘trusts that this is but the beginning of a reform on Association of Frie nds, in | hiladelphia Quar- 
this subject. There were several branches connected | terly Meeting will be held on the 7th day 





with our judicial and municipal departments, in| 5th of 11th month, at 7 o’clock in the even- 


which the taking of oaths might be advantageously | ing. 
He trusted that his majesty’s go-| JosEru WARRINGTON, Sec. 


ish, as far as possible, the number of oaths which | Phil, 10th mo, 20th, 1831. 


were administered.’ ” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Departed this life the 20th of 9th month last, after 
}a severe illness of eleven days, whivh he endured 


4 _ | with patience and resignation, in the 71st year of his 
Weare informed that the present superin-| age, Bexsamin Mave, a member of Radnor monthly 
tendent and matron of the Asylum near Frank. | meeting. 


ford, Penn. for the relief of persons deprived | — —_————_— ~ 


eo—7_—_—_—--—— ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
of the use of their reason, intend relinquish-| PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
ing their situations in the course of next) Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 


FRIEND’S ASYLUM. 
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